



































































Foreword 


Conceptual art which came into vogue in 1960's concerns itself with 
ideas and the inner thought process of the artist seeking an outlet in 
the form of visual representation. The ideas in contemporary 
conceptual art can be traced back to philosophy, psychoanalysis, 
feminism, political activism and semiotics. As a genre, therefore 
conceptual art bridges such discreet categories as mass culture and 
high art as well as technology and aesthetics. 

Conceptual photography is to visual art what allegory is to poetry. As 
a visual medium it is Diwan's chosen tool of narrating his personal 
impressions and experiences of the world in and around him. His 
photographs are not frozen mirror images of objects around us but 
there is certain remoteness from our daily visual experience in his 
work. His conceptual art appears in the guise of photographs but one 
should be wary of calling him a photographer because he is often 
seen in the image , outside it, besides it, looking at it and looking 
from it thereby inhabiting space which is inner (mind), real (studio) 
and the social at the same time. He seems to be taking us on a sojourn 
of his inner landscape where there are a myriad of voices and 
thoughts .To that extent the inwardness and ambiguity of his work 
finds intriguing translation into images which though identifiable 
cannot be easily classified, much less interpreted as having a single 
dominant meaning. The artist does not anchor every photograph to a 
caption thereby imposing a reading on us. His endeavor is to 
communicate his inner thought process along with what is actually 
being shown. There are indications of meaning rather than singular 
renderings of ritualized gestures. The photographs being presented 
are anchored in a time of undefined duration and assembled in a 
conceptual series as visualized and constructed by the artist in 
his mind. 

At hand is a work which is not merely resisting the accepted modes 
and conventions of photography but is also a critique of vision and a 
critique of representation .The artist does not take (click) pictures he 
constructs them, he uses them .The gaze of the camera is one of 


mastery in which there is no ideology or activism that is being forced 
upon us but rather the artist engages us in his modes of thinking 
aloud. At the same time the narrative is not voyeuristic or transparent 
but is reflexive and reflective, always turning back and demanding an 
effort even after the first meaning is deciphered. 

Diwan is well versed with the grammar of his genre and his 
vocabulary of images is avant-garde and he is adept at manipulating 
the devices of his medium .He does not use the camera as an innocent 
copying device to reproduce the world around him. Diwan realises 
that photography as a method of visual representation is both 
ideologically and culturally loaded. He believes that the perception 
and thinking that leads to taking the photograph and displaying it is 
as important, if not more than the final object. Divan manages to 
escape the cliche of speaking for others. He lets that other (us) have a 
voice. Although he himself in a way, is the subject of his work but he is 
not merely telling us something about himself. The photographs here 
are not self evident statements but are narratives which question the 
very act of how we look and how we think .They deal with the gaps in 
our perception the past, the immediate and the transcendental the 
known and the unknown - the seen and the unseen - the inner 
turmoil that alienates and the vision which keeps us going. 

After the turmoil series, Diwan's bare body work where he uses his 
own body as a recording device for catching the ephemeral contours 
and silhouettes of human beings, there by displaying the tenderness 
and intimacy of human touch and the inner turmoil that haunts every 
human relationship. The conceptual strategy and schema as well as 
the photographic techniques used transgress the traditional 
boundaries of photography there in lies the novelty and appeal of 
Diwan Manna's oeuvre. 

Amarbir Singh 
August 2006 


Cur<aforic3l 


I have known Diwan Manna for more than twenty years. Two decades in 
many cases are a significant time-frame in a life time. 

I have seen a quiet boy from the small town of Bareta evolve into an 
assured and elegant young man. But throughout that metamorphosis, it 
has been Diwan Manna's quiet confidence that has set him apart. 
Despite his growing confidence and self-belief, the contrast has been his 
gentle demeanor. It is this elegant attitude, which brings in movements 
of stillness in his work. 

From his black and white series which he did as a student during his 
studies from the art college in Chandigarh to his latest conceptual work, 
experimentation has been a recurring leitmotif in his personal 
vocabulary. 

As India captures the imagination of the world through its indigenous 
wisdom and brilliance in software technology the contemporary Indian 
artists are also becoming more and more acceptable in the global 
vocabulary of art. Though still at the very periphery, contemporary Indian 
art is very quickly inching its way into the graph of important collectors 
the world over. 

As the Indian art market continues to be buoyant, and the Indian 
economy continues to rise at an 8% annual growth, photography 
has also grown in leaps and bounds. In 2004, 7,000 photographs 
were sold in auction rooms across the globe, and the price rise 
seen was a whopping 7.5%, quite a jump for what was thought 
to be a technical art. 

While painting and sculpture have had an edge over installation 
and video within the art museums and galleries, photography too 
has entered into the portals of art. In the 1970’s pictorialism 
entered the space of galleries. 

In the last thirty years photography has been used by 
photographers in a multi-dimensional way. From a static to a 
moving image, it is the ’eye' or the gaze of the photographer 
which has become the tool of communication. Identity and 
reportage, social documentary and fine art become the multiple 

genres of photography. " The photographic image . is a message 

w/fhoufo code" states Roland Barthes. And in a parallel voice David 
Bailey writes, " It takes a lot of imagination to be a good 


photographer. You need less imagination to be a painter, because you 
can invent things. But in photography everything is so ordinary: it 
takes a lot of looking before you learn to see the ordinary." 

It is within this context that I would like to place Diwan Manna. 
From taking straight pictures in the genre of social documentary, 
Diwan moves into the realm of the surreal and onto the domain 
of conceptual photography. His photographs cross many boundaries 
from documentation to fine art, from experimenting with the 
process of print making to playing with elements of composition 
and colour. 

No longer can Diwan be placed in any category, his images have a 
stamp of his continually evolving language. In fact I would like to 
use the quote of Diane Arbus when she says, "A photograph is a 
secret about a secret. The more it tells you the less you know! 

What I particularly like about Diwan Manna's exhibition is the way 
he holds his multiple voices together, threading it into a 
magnificent meta narrative of his personal ideology. 

While contemporary urban Indian taste is readying itself for 
embracing new languages of art, Diwan Manna's photo images 
provide a comprehensive entry into the world of a pictorial 
representation. 

Dr. Alka Pande 
Curator 

Monsoon 2006, New Delhi 

About the curator:_ 

Dr Alka Pande, currently Consultant Arts Advisor and Curator, Visual Arts 
Gallery, India Habitat Centre, has been responsible for curating some of 
Delhi's most unusual and perceptive shows in recent times. Dr Pande is 
also Visiting Faculty for Aesthetics at the College of Art as well as Reader, 
Department of Fine Arts, Punjab University, Chandigarh, with a range of 
academic papers and lectures on diverse aspects of the arts to her credit. 
She has authored several books on art and art history, and has a special 
interest in ancient Indian erotic literature and art as well as gender and 
sexuality. She currently also offers art advisory services to corporates and 
individuals on art procurement and investment. 







































